THE   RETARDED    CHILD

in number, the dull child becomes increasingly aware
of his own shortcomings.

By the time he is seven, he is probably conscious that
he is regarded as a "dunce." His reaction to this sense
of failure may take different forms. If he is a well-
grown child with a certain amount of physical vigour,
useful in his home in all kinds of practical ways, and a
favourite with a section, at least, of his schoolfellows,
he may unconsciously develop a somewhat hostile
attitude to school, may despise what it stands for.
He may then become a "naughty" boy, leader of a
little gang of similar, but less adventurous, spirits.

On the other hand, he may not be a prepossessing
child; he is not liked much by the other children, who
adopt a patronising attitude towards him; in his home
he may be subject to constant disparagement by
comparison with an older or, still worse, a younger
clever brother or sister. He quickly fancies that his
teacher does not think much of him, and, indeed, if his
value is measured by progress in reading and number,
she probably does not think much of his ability. What
does he do? He covers his sense of failure with a mask of
apathy, he is slow, uninterested, really inattentive, given
to day-dreaming, easily confused and prone to accept
meekly the estimate that others, have of him. This
state of mind is often accentuated on promotion to the
Junior School, where achievement in the three "R's"
is even more the criterion of success.
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